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THE DOALE. 


A TALE OF 


THE REVOLUTION. 





Original. 





Providence shapes strange events, Mercutio, 
But who will doubt the wisdom of its ways ? 
Tre Youna Iranian, 


rn 


fue days of the American revolution, those infant 
days of our country, when the first germs of that 
power were put forth, which was to spread with the 
coming years, and become a beacon for the oppressed 
of other ages— when the first faint glimmering of 
that light began to dawn, which has now spread its 
broad and cheering blaze over the whole world — 
those days, ripe with the destinies of future nations, 
should never be suffered to lose any of that power 
over the mind, by which all those warm and patriotic 
feelings —the foundation of all our nat‘vnal peace 
and prosperity — are brought into being, and fostered, 
till they become firm and noble pillars of our great 
republic. It should rather be cultivated and nurtured, 
as the best safeguard to national welfare. Politicians 
may rave of the power that a libertined and unprinci- 
ple President will have of ruining a nation, but show 
mea man, whose feelings warm, and whose heart 
fires at the remembrance of those days of trial and 
sutiering, | care not who sways the sceptre of power | 
over him, let him but be possessed of those feelings, 
and so Jong as a spot of his native country shall re- 
main, where his foot can find a resting place, those 
rights shall be defended by an iron hand, and a heart 
that never crouched to the will of a tyrant. 

Can it be that one who calls this land his own, will 
for a moment let his imagination roam to those times, 
when Freedom's banner first streamed its broad pen- 
nons to the breeze, over the yet unpolluted rocks and 
forests of the new world, and her hardy sons first 
stepped forth in their defence, with souls free as the 
mountain air they breathed, and swore to die in de- 
tence of the land they had chosen for their homes, 
rather than sce the least of their ‘free and equal’ 
rights wrested from them by the tyrannical grasp of 
a haughty monarch, fit only to lord it over those souls 
who dared not awake their natures and be free ; when 
they stood forth —a martyr band, and fought bled, 
and conquered — can it be he can look back to those 
times, and not feel a glow around his heart, as if 
string with hot wires, and an uprising in all the noble 
feelings of his soul? 

Who can hear unmoved, tales of those times when 
men with iron hearts voluntarily left the sweet home 
of innocence and love, to participate in the hard du- 
ties of an undisciplined camp, and bleed, and die, that 
Liberty’s rights might descend, untainted and uncor- 
rupted to * millions yet unborn ? 


| our fathers trod,’ or breathe the air which once they | 


Who can hear with the ear of Fancy, the savage 


War-whoop ringing out at the dead of night, like a 
ees we ; 

knell of death to all the hopes of high-souled men, 
and see those untutored fathers of our country, strid- 
lng like giants to grapple with tic cunning foe, and 


not feel a burst of admiration within, towards ‘those 


souls that never bowed?” ‘The man who can tamely 


listen to these things, is unworthy to ‘ tread the land | 


breathed ; he should be spurned from it as a monster 
of ingratitude, whose baleful influence, like the fabled 
tree of Java, should blast and wither all within its 


i reach. 


You may search the lowest beds of iniquity, where 
vice is encouraged, and wickedness is a virtue ; rake 
the base and abandoned of the heart together, and 
you will not find one whose soul is so deadened by 
the cold touch of unrestrained passions, not one whose 
feclings are so seared by the callous influence of long 


unpunished vice, but will have some untouched chord | 


in his ‘ heart of hearts,’ to answer the call of grati- 
tude ; and can it be there exists in privileged New 
England, proverbially the seat of affection and grati- 
tude, one, who will rail at the trials of our fathers, 
who will mock at their suffering and Jaugh at their 
calamities? I hope not. But if any there be I write 
not for them, it is my intention to give in succeeding 
numbers, sketches of scenes which occurred in the 
revolution, and such as I know to be authentic, but 
they may be deficient in interest to some, for not hay- 
ing enough of the marvellous and wonderful, to ‘ make 


| the blood recoil in horror,’ or from not being sufficient- 


ly interspersed with ‘love and moonshine,’ to suit the 


fashion of the day ; yet to those who feel an interest | 


in the adventures of our forefathers, they will at least 
have the merit of being facts, fora ‘round unvarn- 


ished tale will I deliver,’ unfettered by the fascinating | 


garb of fiction. 

The winter of 1777, which so much distressed our 
army, was distinguished, as is well known, by a more 
than ordinary series of calamities. Such was its in- 
tense coldness, it has ever gone by the name of ‘ the 
hard winter,’ and is still called so by all those who 
took any part in our great revolutionary campaign. 
Sir Willian Howe was succeeding in all his enter- 
prises throughout Pennsylvania, and, by a succession 
ot victories, had spread a disheartening feeling through 
the American Army, which, in proportion as its;ene- 
mies succeeded, lost that energy for which they were 
so much distinguished, and which was about to win 
for them the glorious title of their country’s preserv- 
ers. After abandoning Germantown, Sir William 
concentrated his whole force at Philadelphia, and sta- 
tioned troops on both sides the Delaware to prevent 
the inhabitants adjacent going thither for provisions, 
and to destroy foraging parties sent out by our army. 

Valley Forge, distant about twenty five miles from 
Philadelphia, had been fixed upon by Washington for 
the winter quarters of the Americans, where they 
experienced hardships, unparalleled in the annals of 
war. Their way might have been traced thither, his- 
tory tells us, by a track of blood from their feet, 
which they left in marching without shoes or stock- 
ings over the frozen ground between Whitemarsh and 
Valley Forge. All the circumstances of this distres- 
sing campaign, are too deeply graven on the heart of 
every freeman to need relating here. 

At this time the situation of the inhabitants of 





, Philadelphia who could not follow Washington, was 
| heart rending in the extreme. Subject as they were 

| to the daily, nay hourly abuse of the British, insult 
upon insult heaped upon them, not only by the sol- 
diers, but by the officers themselves, and forced to 
| obey the tyrant of an hour, they could do nothing to 


|| redress themselves, but were obliged to submit, laying 


up their wrath for a future day of retribution, which, 
| happily, was not far off. ‘To obtain even the common 
necessaries of life they were obliged to go to Bristol, 
distant about twenty miles from Philadelphia, and they 


| had not only to go that distance, but even such a priv- 


| ilege was denied them unless a pass was procured 
|from Sir William, for British sentinels had been 
placed at small intervals along the road rendering it 
next to impossible to reach the ‘ Mills’ at Bristol! 
without one. The British lived in the most sumptu- 


| ous style, spending their days in feasting and rioting, 


trusting in a fancied security, while the wrath of an 
insulted nation, was gathering black and mighty 
‘above them, ere long to burst in a storm of vengeance 
over their devoted heads, shaking the country to its 
| very centre, and scattering the myrmidons of a proud 
, and tyrannical king from the land of the free. While 


| they were indulging in riotous excesses, in the midst 


|of luxury, Washington, at Valley Forge, borne down 
by privations, weakened by fatigue and hunger, nay al- 
most by famine, was plotting the means, which ended 
_in driving them from our shores, and raising the ‘ star 
spangled banner’ of Liberty over a free and happy 
| people. 

A poor woman of the name of Copely, with a fam- 
ily of small children was suffering more in the heart 
of British plenty than her husband was, with the dis- 
heartened Americans at Valley Forge. By the wick- 
ed tyranny of the soldiers, she had been left almost 
without nourishment for her little ones, and she had 
repeatedly applied to the officers for a pass, but they 
either disregarding her entreaties, or having weightier 
matters on their hands, neglected to furnish her with 
it. After many fruitless solicitations, she resolved to 
apply to Sir William himself. Upon hearing her story, 
he promised her a pass, but promises were all she re- 

, ceived from the haughty leader ; and at last, stung by 
|these repeated disappointments, and urged forward 
| and emboldened by the cries of her children, she re- 
| solved to set off without the necessary safeguard, and 
endeavor to reach the ‘ Mills’ by circuitous paths. 

After giving her little ones to the care of a friend, 
as needy as herself, she commenced this arduous un- 
dertaking, alone, without a pass, without a friend on 
the route, without a chance of finding any refresh- 
ment during the whole of the journey. As she toiled 
on the tedious way, sometimes a sense of her loneli- 
ness, and the Jong route she had undertaken would 
come overpoweringly upon her, and she would be al- 
most induced to abandon the project, and to return to 
her unhappy home, but with the thoughts of home, 
came the images of her children, while she seemed 
to hear their bitter cries, and then, new nerved she 
would press on resolved to surmount every obstacle, 
or perish in the attempt. 


She kept the regular road 
till near where a sentinel was placed, and then, leav- 
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ing the beaten path, she plunged into a trackless for- 
est to avoid them, and then returned again to the 
mainroad. Thus she contrived to pass many of them 
unquestioned and in safety. This she continued to 
do through the day, but owing to her serpentine route 
she made but little progress towards the ‘ Mills.’ 
When the shades of evening approached, and she 
found herself far from any habitation where she could 
pass the night, torn and wounded by the brambles and 
bushes through which she had forced her way, her 
resolution began to fail, but as the thoughts of home 
flashed across her mind, she redoubled her energy to 
reach some human track, were it nothing more than 
an enemy’s guard-house, 

‘Thus she toiled on until night set in, when not only 
her courage but her strength began to fail her. The 
agonized mother now only looked for some tree to as- 
cend, thinking it better to pass the night upon the 
limbs, than the frozen ground. She tried to climb 
several, but was so benumbed with cold, and faint 
with fatigue and hunger, her feeble limbs refused to 
aid her. At length she found one, rising but little 
from the ground, and shooting off in a horizontal di- 
rection, which seemed to afford a resting place, and 
by an exertion which required all her remaining 
strength, she succeeded in reaching where the limbs 
so crossed each other as to give a transient resting 
place. 

The horrors of that night to her, who thus in the 
middle of ‘the cold winter’ had left her home, and 
was now alone in the depths of the forest, can hetter 


be conceived than described. Afraid to sleep, lest | 


she should sleep to wake no more, or she should lose 
her hold on the limbs and fall to the ground, when 
she must inevitably perish — almost frozen with the 
intense cold — rubbing her limbs with one hand, and 
clasping the icy branches with the otl:er, she sat ru- 
minating on the difficulties she had yet to encounter, 
aud the dangers she had yet to contend with. At 
times her resolution would seem to leave her, but the 
chilling winds, whining through the leafless trees, 


would remind her of the voices of her little sufferers | 


at home, which was enough to raise the spirits of the 
faithful mother, even in this hour of peril and of 
trial. - 

It would be iruitless to narrate the feelings of the 
doubly distressed mother through this long and dreary 
night. With what rapture did she hail the first glim- 


merings of light in the eastern horizon! Never was | 


the light of day more welcome to the released inmate 
of a dungeon, than was the first ray of the sun on 


that eventful morning; and yet it rose but to witness | 


new horror and suffering. The heroic mother, sup- 


ported by the hope of giving food once more to her 
little ones, still kept on her toilsome way. After suf- | 


fering almost incredible horrors, which she bore with 


a magnanimity far above that of the Spartan mother, | 


she at last, reached the ‘ Mills.’ She could only artic- 
ulate ‘food! food! my babes! my babes!’ and sunk 
exhausted and almost lifeless at the miller’s feet. 

By the kind aid of the miller’s wife she was brought 


from her exhausted state into something like life. | 


Long before she had regained the least strength did 


she try to get away from her kind detainers, but they, || 


knowing she would never reach home in such a con- 
dition, would not suffer her to undertake the journey. 
She staid some days with the kind family, but at last 


they yielded to her repeated solicitations, and permit. | 


ted her to setout. After filling a bag which she had 
brought with her, with flour, for which the miller 


who about the time of which we are writing, began 
to be distinguished by their deeds of heroic bravery. 
They were a hardy brotherhood, not one of them less 
than six feet high, ‘ strong of limb and swift of foot.’ 
They lived entirely by plunder, but never plundered 
Americans. Extremely partial to them, they did all 





if their secret deeds could be brought to light, no 


doubt many a ‘ Harvey Birch ’ could be found among | 
' them. The exploits of these men were of such a | 
nature that they could not fail to become the talk of 


both armies ; danger seemed never to enter their im- 





|, good, than many of that day were willing to believe. 


|, But they so managed it as to be high in the confidence , 
! of the leaders of both armies. At one time they would | 
‘be in the heart of Philadelphia, dressed in the British 
' costume, and indulging in all the luxuries of the place, | 


|| doubtless with some end in view which could not be 
| discovered by their demeanor ; at another time they 
would be suffering the privations of the American 


|, Camp and yielding assistance to the army at Valley | 


Forge. They did not live together, but were scat- 
| tered over the country, though they evidently acted 


| in concert, and had some fixed plan or method by | 


which they,regulated their actions. 


flour, and was returning with a comparatively light 
heart to her home. Home! how did she redouble 


the happy faces she should make at home! Many 
dangers lay between her and that loved place— she 
‘had yet many difficulties to encounter, which would 
have appalled a stouter heart than hers, but urged on 
| by such motives, she could not be otherwise than he- 
‘roic. She had just passed in her usual manner the 
guard at Frankfort, and had hardly regained the high- 


| way, when a tall, active man sprang from the bushes 
# 





| of the Doales, but had never seen them; but from the 


|| similitude of the stranger with the description she had | 


'| received, she did not doubt it was one of them who 


|| stood before her. Uncertain whether it was friend or 


|| foe she stopped short in her way, afraid either to re- 
| treat or go on, and standing, half bent down with the 
| weight of the pack, and her anxious face fixed intent- 
ly on the commanding figure before her, she seemed 
' ready either to supplicate compassion from the British 
| officer, or to demand assistance from the American. 
‘Such an attitude struck to the heart of the kind- 


hearted Doale —for it was one of them— and he in- 
stantly came forward and relieved her apprehensions 
by placing a letter in her hand. One glance showed 
|| her the well known hand of her husband, and she 
| kissed it over and over again, mingling thanks to the 
Doale, and thanks to her Maker, in a most incoherent 
manner, for preserving her husband. After she had 


|| finished reading it he said : 


little ones.’ 


' 
' 
{ 
{I 
{! 
} 


| 


would receive no remuneration, she commenced her The Doale continued: 


return. 
Many now living remember the six Dowelis, or, as 


| they were more commonly called, the six Doales, 


| in their power to harass and weaken the British, and 


_aginations —total strangers to fear — and their only H 
| apparent object — plunder from Sir William’s troops, © 
, though sufficient evidence had been obtained, that un- || 
‘| der this cover they secretly did the Americans more | 


| The almost dying Mrs. Copely commenced her | 
journey with the additional incumbrance of a bag of 


her speed and strain every nerve, at the thought of 


| into the road before her. She had frequently heard | 


* Your husband is still well, madam, and he request- 
|| ed me to say he would shortly be with you and his 


Tears stood in the eyes of the matron as he men- 
tioned the young objects of her care, and she invol- 
untarily grasped the flour still closer, as if she feared 
| the hard earned booty would be wrested from her. 


| that contained the wealth of worlds, but it cannot last 
| long. My means are ample — here,’ continued he, 


| offering a purse — ‘here is a little to keep you from 

want, these hard times.’ She hesitated to receive it. 
| ‘Do not refuse it, madam, the amount is small, but it 
| is all Ihave with me. Take it—I shall never miss 
it. Give me no thanks, but hasten on your way, there 

is a sentinel but a smail distance before you, take the 
‘road to the left — be quick — farewell — may heaven 
bless you!’ and pressing the purse in her hand, he 
disappeared in the thick underwood. 

* May heaven bless thee, excellent man,’ said the 
| mother, as she looked first at the gold, and then at 
the place where the Doale had vanished, as if to as- 
sure herself of its reality ; but recollecting his cau- 
tion to * be quick,’ she turned down the road he had 
directed. 
| As she pursued her way along the narrow path 
pointed out to her, she indulged herself in pleasing 
anticipations, which she had before, hardly dared to 
think of. Her burden seemed less heavy, as the 
thoughts of the happy faces she should make at home 
/came overher. Already in anticipation she was seat. 

ed inher little home, bya crackling fire, watching the 

baking bread, and looking with delight upon the smil- 

ing facesaround her. Giving herself up to grateful 
|| reflections, without thinking of the road, she had 
| nearly arrived at Vine Street, when the startling ery 

of ‘ Halt,’ broke upon her ear in tones which banished 
every pleasing dream from her mind, and made the 
blood run chilly through her veins. She started and 
almost overcome with fear, found herself in the cus- 
tody of a British sentinel. 

‘ Woman? where is your pass ?’ 


‘Oh sir, I have none — for my children’s sake, [—’ 
‘Curse your children and you too! What busi- 
ness have I with the rebel brats. It were better for 
them to die, than live and be enemies of their king. 
You are without a pass—this flour is mine — go 
your ways, and thank my generosity, that you are not 
sent to the guard-house !’ 
The poor woman said nothing, for she knew any 
thing she could say would not avail her, but the 
_ thoughts of her helplessness, crowded dark and heavi- 
ly through her mind. After encountering so many 
privations and hardships to gain this little store for 
her family, to have it thus wrested trom her by a bru- 
tal soldier, without one effort on her part to preserve 
it, seemed too much, and she was about to exert her- 
self to gain something from the retreating ruffian, 
when the benevolent Doale came out froin the wood 
apparently to her aid. Her hopes were again raised 
— but his whole demeanor seemed changed ; — for 
the erect posture and independent bearing of the tall, 
stately Doale, was now substituted the sloping form, 
and averted face of a humble supplicant. With an 
appearance of humiliating meekness, he approached 
the soldier with hesitating steps, and begged of him 
to return the flour to the woman, offering to pay him 
the price of it, if he would. 

‘Fool!’ exclaimed the sentinel, ‘what business 
have you to interfere? Oi, or you shall pay the price 
of your temerity !’ 

The Doale’s eye lighted up with a momentary ex- 
pression of ticrceness, but was instautly quelied, and 


he repeated his request, offering to pay double the 
price of the flour, if he would return it. 

‘iave a care how you speak to me, yonder is the 
guard house ; with one word, [ can bring the whole 
guard down upon you,’ replied he, apparently feeling 
something like fear, as the Doale began to raise him- 




















‘Money is scarce with both your husband and _ self, and exhibit his versonal strength. 
yourself, nay, I see you look at your burden, as though He again urged him to return the flour, telling him 
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of the privation she had suffered, and of her distress 


at home. 





{' in Frankfort were alarmed; behind him were the which attended their contemplation, excited emotions 


' guards he had distanced; on the left Philadelphia, of gratitude, or the sigh of remembrance. The in- 


‘The Devil take her distresses, and you too,’ mut- |; filled with the enemy. There was only one course, telligent aad cultivated mind of the daughter was 
tered he, ‘do you, a paltry rebel, pretend to bandy | and he saw it plainly — he must pass the river or fall equally intent in planning a scheme of benevolence, 


words with me, a loyal subject of his majesty! Off, 
or I will seize you asa spy.’ 


The Doale slowly raised himself to his full height, | 


apparently unable to quell the rising spirit within 


him. His eye flew like lightning from the sentinel to 


the guard house, from the guard house to the sentinel, 
as if to see the extent of his exposure, and then 
turning deliberately to the sentinel, he said, emphati- 
cally : 

‘ You will not return the flour?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Now by my hopes of freedom, and by my coun- 
try’s wrongs, you shali!’ and seizing him by the 
throat, lie threw him on the ground ere he had time 
to utter a cry. 

‘ un —run,’ said he to to the woman, ‘ pass Vine 
Strect and you are safe !’ 


She seized the flour, and did as he directed, and || 


The Doale drew from his 
besom a pistol, and as soon as he saw the woman 
safe, placed it on the forehead of the prostrate senti- 
nel, and the next moment the brutal soldier’s brains 
were scattered on the ground. 

Tie guard house was instantly alive and numbers 


gained the place in safety. 


of armed taen were seen hastening to wher@ they | 


The Doale looked 
around liim for an instant, and comprehending the 


licard the report of the pistol. 


duliculties of escape, mentally resolved not to be dis- 
covered in the act of killing a British sentinel, if hu- 
max exertion could save him, and raising himself up 
from the body, he seized the dead man’s musket and 
sprang into the wood. 

‘Down with the villain!’ ‘Shoot him down !’ 
‘ Dring him in dead or alive !’ echoed from one camp 
to the other, and the whole line of piquets was in- 
stantiy alarmed. In the mean time the Doale was 
Jost in the wood, and a general search commenced. 

The only course left fur him to pursue was to mount 
his horse, which was concealed in the wood, and fiy 
to the Delaware ; could he once cross that, he was 
safe. He knew exactly where a boat was situated 
that he had often used in anemergency. He reached 
his horse and soon distanced the now generally 
alarmed guards. He had nearly reached the little 
nook, where he knew his boat lay, when his horse 
was stopped by a rough grasp on the bridle, and look- 
ing about iim, he saw he was surrounded by at least 
fifty British soldiers ; at the same instant his boat shot 


out from the little cove filled with British. ‘To knock 


down the soldier at his horse’s head with the butt of | 


his musket, was but the work of a moment, but they 
immediately 
clothed with authority among them, said : 

‘’T is useless to defend yourself, you are now a 
prisoner. Your boat, which is already in my posses- 
sion, excited our suspicions. Surrender your arms, 
in the king’s name!’ 

* Basc, hollow-hearted slave !’ answered the Doale, 
as he pushed him off, ‘make a prisoner of me! not 
vhile there is life in this arm!’ and exerting his ut- 
most strength, he attempted to force a passage through 


closed round him, and one who seemed | tho Jast vestige of foliage from shrub and tree, how. | 


| 


, through the vallies, bearing on its wings the falling | 


4 TY A i vay AYE ; } } 
them. The guard levelled his gun, as he said, ‘ an- | 


ocher step, and you are a dead man!’ 

‘Take death thyself, mercenary poltroon!’ an- 
swered the Doale. The guard fell—the Doale’s 
inusket was swifter than thought —and putting spurs 
to his spirited animal, with a bound he cleared them 
all. Lis case was now desperate —he knew it — 
knew the whole line of piquets on the north of him 


{ 


, the frame, when we naturally draw a little closer to 


| and removals had left but three of the harmoni- || 


‘into the hands of the enemy. Not an instant was and in feasting on the anticipated luxury of doing 
| spent in thought, his horse was tried, he knew him good. The son, in his silent musings, was deyising 
plans for improvements in agriculture, and the per- 
was soon snorting and struggling in the tide. Ere he spective of coming years, was viewed and reviewed 
half crossed it, the river was thickly studded with through the prism of hope. The current of all 
|| boats filled with armed men. With life or death de- thought was instantaneously changed by a rap at the 
| pending on his energy, he struck the spurs, rowel | save. Who does not sympathize with the feelings 
|, deep in his horse, who seemingly understanding the || of regeet and disappointment, at such a sudden inter- 
| danger, pressed on with renewed vigor, while the balls | ruption of a pleasing train of reflections? but were 
| fell around them, like hail, lashing the water into foam || W° to define genuine politeness, we sliould say that 
in their path, In a moment more he was safe on the ! it consisted in an effort to make others happy, a 
' opposite side, the tide was fast running out, and he | at the oa of our oo personal feelings. Such 
‘landed near Old Slip. As soon as he reached the WS the politeness of the W =8; the intruder 
| shore and found himself on friendly ground, his ac- || Y®%> therefore, cheerfully and readily adinitted. 
|, customed coolness seemed to return ; turning himself | A look of inquisitive curiosity, however, which 
| in his saddle, he drew a second pistol from his pocket, | €V€? politeness itself could not suppress, scemed to 
‘| and took deliberate aim at one of the boats. | to say — who are you : and what in the world has 
‘Down Captain, or the rebel’s ball will reach you !? | sent you here, amid howling winds and falling snows 2 
The caution came too late; the figure which stood | The stranger felt the question as keenly as if it had 
| in the bow of the foremost boat, fell over, a lifeless actually been uttered; for though they did not speak, 
'| corpse, into the river. The pursuers were paralysed. |, they ‘looked their onning just as if they spoke,’ 
Seeing his advantage, he sent them a laugh of defi- | and a gush of anguish broke over her tender spirit, 
| like the pent waters of an ice-bonnd river, and she 
turned her head, to hide the tear, which had forced 
its way from the deep fountains of the soul into her 
At this moment, the fire lighted up a cheeriul 


well, he plunged unhesitatingly in, and the noble beast 


' 


' 
{ 





i! ance, which rang over the waters as if in scorn, and 
drawing from his belt a light straight sword, he took 
it by the point and threw it at the nearest boat. It 
went whirling and whistling through the air, exactly | &Y°: , . 
in the direction of the front oarsman. He saw it in | 2!aze, and shone fully on her features. She was rec- 

_time, and jumping hastily up, the weapon struck di- || ognized. ‘Is it possible !’ said the venerable mother 
rectly where he had been seated, quivering, with its |!" 4 _— of —— and tenderness —* Is it possi- 
| point in the board, as if conscious it had not finished | ble!” —and with a maternal embrace, she welcomed 

| its errand. The Doale turued his horses head, and | her as the orphan daughter of a highly valued but 

was instantly in the wood. The soldiers had with. 1 long rmeig friend. The son and daughter united 
| held their fires, as if by common consent, while this || their affectionate salutations, and all again were 
|, seated. A momentary suspension of conversation 
ensued, but sufficiently long to bring vividly to the 
| orphan’s view the delicacy of her situation. 


scene was acting, but now, recovering from their pan- 
ic, showers of balls entered the harmless bushes, 
sending their leaves in all directions. But the Doale 
was safe — providence rewarded his virtuous action | 
to the poor woman, and he escaped —- unhurt! 

The disappointed boatmen returned to the shore, 
and many of them still affirm it was not mortal man | 
they had to deal with ; some even went so far as to | 
say they saw a cloven foot in the stirrup, and, as he , 2 
rode through the waters, saw a tail, like that of a ere of no place in this bleak world where she 
wounded serpent, twisting and turning, over the could finda home. But how to make known the 
horse’s back. *M*, | object of her embassy, she knew not. 


Years 
had elapsed since she had even seen one of the 
Ww family, and by them she was remembered 
only as the child of a friend. “She had come, it was 
true, with the hope of finding a refuge from want 
and sorrow, beneath that hospitable roof. 

| last hope. 





It was her 
If she failed of success here, she could 


Her natural 
timidity, her agitated countenance, her thin and 
| scanty ward-robe, told but a sorry tale in her behalf. 
| 
| 
| 





THE ORPHAN. 


A FRAGMENT. 


She had all the pains of a delicate sensibility annexed 
to her distress. During her journey, she had endured 


re | feelings of the most painful nature ; more than once 
Ir was a dark and cheerless evening in November, 


when the ‘ angry spirit of the storm’ had swept away | — oper veut — boa ercaneng 
eeu "4 | but necessity had roused her to effort and energy, 
equal to the exigencies of her case. But the trial 
| of asking a favor to which she had no claim, to make 
| an appeal to the benevolence of her friends, was an 





Original. 





ling fearfully along the summits of the mountains, 
which surrounded the town of C , then sweeping 





: ’ | effort she had yet to make, and to which she felt her 
snow, rattling the shattered casement, moaning around 


nn | resolution inadequate. 
the broken chimney-top, and combining all those 


=“ d a allied N b The vicious and the vulgar, readily conceive that 
sights and sounds which compo Nover | ‘ oe c ‘ 
iy ee ee P whe ovember storm, |' their fellow men are under obligations to exercise be- 
that the remnant of the family of W 


’ : ; ont down ‘| nevolence to them ; hence favors are received with- 
to their evening occupations. Deaths, connections, | out any painful, or grateful emotions. But there is 
a gentleness of soul, an acuteness of sensibility, in 
|' the delicate and virtuous mind, that shrinks instinct- 
ively from the withering touch of dependance. In 
such a mind, gratitude is an undying principle, and 
| a favor is never forgotten. 





ous group, in the old family mansion —the aged 
mother, an interesting daughter, and an amiable son. 
It was a time when an involuntary shiver passes over 


the fire, and place additional sticks of fuel on the 


4. While the orphan was ruminating in what manner 
anairons,. 


_ to make known her homeless and houseless situation, 
|the family circle around her simultaneously deter- 
mined to afford relief. The mother broke the pain- 


It was a time for thought ; and the yener- 
uble mother sat retracing, in her own mind, the 
scenes of ‘other years,’ while the pleasure or pain 
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ful silence, by kindly offering her a home, and a seat 1 we will examine him to-morrow, at present we must 
in their domestic circle, a share in their useful la- | dress for the ‘ Comedie — Allons!’ 
bors, pleasant recreations, social joys, and mutual | ‘Monsieur,’ says the sentinel, as he reconducted | 
efforts to make each other happy. She was a stran- || him to the guard-room, ‘you should not have men- || 
ger to the language of sympathy and kindness. It | tioned commerce to ‘ Monsieur le commandant ;' no 
fell on her ear like unwonted harmony. A glow of |) gentleman in France disgraces himself with trade ; 
gratitude, too big for birth, swelled her bosom. Rais- ||. we’ despise traffic. You should have informed 
ing her streaming eyes to heaven, she mentally ex- |« Monnsieur le commandant,’ that you entered the | 
claimed, ‘ look down, dear parents, look and see your i dominion of the ‘Grand Monarque’ for the purpose | 
grateful, happy orphan’s joy.’ || of improving yourself in singing, or in dancing, or in | 

if 

| 

| 





That excellent mother and lovely daughter have | dressing ; arms are the profession of a man of fashion, ! 
long since entered their rest above ; that orphan still || and glory and accomplishments his pursuits. ‘ Vive |, 
lives — still loves to linger round those germs of | Je Roi.’ He had the honor of passing the night with 
early life, when in the bosom of that happy family, | a l"rench guard, and the next day he was dismissed. 


she first enjoyed the sweets of social intercourse with | Proceeding on his journey, he fell in with a detach- 
They demanded his 


kindred spirits — still loves to recognize that guiding, | ment of German Chaseurs. 


providential hand, which led her to that peaceful '| name, his quality, and his business in that country. | 
spot! The old family mansion has mouldered away. | He came, he said, to learn to dance, and to sing, and | 


Time and cultivation have changed the scenery ; but 
the rude mountains, over which the November storm 
beat on that dreary night, stand like the perpetual 


ito dress. ‘He is a Frenchman,’ said the corporal. | 
‘A spy,’ cries the sergeant. And he was directed to 
mount behind a dragoon, and carried to the camp. 


hills. The winding brook ‘which turned a mill,’ The officer, whose duty it was to examine prison. | 
flows on — the water-fall still heard in the distance. | ers, soon discovered that our traveller was not a 

The very dust and stones of that beloved spot are | Frenchman, and that as he did not understand a syl- H 
associated with the remembrance of scenes of deep |Jable of the language, he was totally incapable of | 
interest, and are dear to the heart, while the tear of | being a spy ; he therefore discharged him, but not 
affection swims in the eye of undying gratitude. 


i without advising him no more to assume the ‘ frippery 
|character of a Frenchman.’ ‘ We Germans,’ says 
| he, ‘eat, drink, and smoke; these are our favorite | 
employments, and had you informed the party that 
you followed no other business, you would have saved 
them, me and yourself trouble.’ 

He soon approached the Prussian dominions, where | 
his examination was still more strict; and on his | 
answering that his only designs were to eat, and to |, 
drink, and to smoke, —‘ To eat! and to drink! and | 
what had foreign nations to do with him ? ‘to smoke!’ exclaimed the officer with astonishment. | 


His route lay through the states of neutral and | « gir, you must be forwarded to Potsdam ; war is the 
contending powers. He landed in Holland, passed | only besiness of mankind.’ 


the usual examination, but insisting that the affairs | 


which brought him there were of a private nature, he _prehended the character of our traveller, and gave 
was imprisoned — and questioned — and sifted; and | pin 9 passport under his own hand. ‘ It is an ignor- 
appearing to be incapable of design, was at length | pant and innocent Englishman,’ says the veteran ;_ 
permitted to pursue his journey. | ‘the English are unacquainted with military duties ; 
To the officer of the guard which conducted him || when they want a general, they borrow him of me.’ 
to the frontiers, he made frequent complaints of his | At the barriers of Saxony he was again interro- | 
treatment, and of the loss he should sustain by the | gated. ‘I ama soldier,’ says our traveller ; ‘behold | 
delay ; he swore it was uncivil, and unfriendly, and | the passport of the first warrior of the age!’ *You 
ungenerous ; five hundred Dutchmen might have || are a pupil of the destroyer of millions,’ replied the 
travelled through Great Britain without a question; | sentinel; ‘we must send you to Dresden; and hark- | 
they never questioned any strangers in Great Britain, © ye, sir, conceal your passport, as you would avoid 
nor stopped them, nor guarded them. | being torn to pieces by those whose husbands, sons, | 
Roused from his native phlegm by these reflections | and relations have been wantonly sacrificed at tlie 
on the policy of his country, the officer slowly drew) shrine of Prussian ambition.’ 
the pipe from his mouth, and emitting the smoke | 





THE BAFFLED TRAVELLER. 


Durine the rage of the continental war in Europe, 
occasion, — no matter what — called an honest York- 
shire Squire to take a journey to Warsaw. Untravel- 
Jed and unknowing, he prepared himself with no 
passport ; his business concerned himself alone, and 


i} 
y 
a) 
i} 





But the acute and penetrating Frederick soon com- | 


A second examination at Dresden cleared him of 
therefrom —‘ Mynheer,’ says he, * when you first set | suspicion. Arrived at the frontiers of Poland, he 
your foot on the land of the seven United provinces,  gattered himself his troubles were at an end; but he | 
you should have declared that you came hither on | reckoned without his host. ‘ Your business in Po- | 
affairs of commerce ;’ and replacing his pipe, relapsed jand!’ interrogated the officer. 


‘I really don’t | 
into immovable taciturnity. 


: know, sir,’ replied the traveller ‘Don’t know your | 
Released from this unsocial companion, he soon own business, sir?’ resumed the officer. ‘I must, 


arrived ata French post, where the sentinel of the | eonduct you to the Starost.’ 
advanced guard requested the honor of his permission 
to ask for his passports ; and on his failing to produce 


‘ For the love of God,’ says the wearied traveller, | 
‘take pity on me. I have been imprisoned in Holland 
any, he was entreated to pardon the liberty he took | for being desirous to keep my own affairs to myself ; 
of conducting him to the commandant, but it was his [ have been confined all night in a French guard. | 
duty, and he must, however reluctantly, perform it. | house, for declaring myself a merchant ; I have been 

‘ Monsieur, le Commandant’ received him with cold | compelled to ride seven miles behind a German drag- | 
and pompous politeness ; he made the usual inquiries | oon, for professing myself a man of pleasure ; [ have | 
and our traveller, determined to avoid the error which || been carried fifty miles a prisoner in Prussia, for , 
had produced such inconvenience to him, replied, that | acknowledging my attachment to ease and good liv- | 
commercial concerns drew him to the continent. ing; and have been threatened with assassination in | 

‘Ma foi,’ says the commandant, ‘c’est un ne- |! Saxony, fur avowing myself a warrior ; and there- | 
gotiant, un burgeois ;’ ‘take him away to the citadel, |, fore if you will have the goodness to let me know | 


how I may render such an account of myself as may 
not give offence, I shall consider you as my friend 
and preserver.’ N. A. Maga. 


Essays. 
OPINION. 

Nor any earthly pleasure is so essentially full in 
itself, but that even bare conceit may return it much 
distasteful. The world is wholly set upon the gad 
and waving. Mere opinion is the genius, and, as it 
were, the foundation of a}l temporal happiness. How 








| often do we see men pleased with contraries, as if 


they parted the fights and frays of nature, every one 
maintaining the faction which he liketh? One de- 
lighteth in mirth and the friskings of an airy soul; 
another findeth something amiable in the saddest look 
of melancholy. This man loves the free and open- 
handed ; that, the grasped fist and frugal sparing. 
I go to the market, and see one buying, another sel- 


| ling both are exercised in things different, yet either 


pleased with his own; when I, standing by, think it 
my happiness that I do neither of these. And in all 
these, nothing frames content so much as imagin- 
ation. Opinion is the shop of pleasures, where al} 
human felicities are forged and receive their birth. 
Nor is their end unlike their beginning; for, as they 
are begot out of an airy phantasm, so they die ina 
fume, and disperse into nothing. Even thoge things, 


| which in them carry a show of reason, and wherein 


if truth be judge, we may discern solidity, are made, 
placid or disgustful, as fond opinion catches them. 
Opinion guides all our passions and affections, or, 
at least, begets them. It makes us love and hate and 
hope and fear and vary; for every thing we light 
upon, is as we apprehend it. And though we know 
it be nothing but an uncertain prejudgment of the 


mind, misinformed by the outward senses, yet we see 


it can work wonders. It hath untongued some on the 
sudden, and from some hath snatched their natural 
abilities. Like lightnings, it can strike the child in 
the womb, and kill it ere it is worlded ; when the 
mother shall remain unhurt. It can cast a man into 
speedy diseases, and can as soon recure him. I have 


known some, but conceiting they have taken a por- 


tion, have fonnd the operation as if they had taken it 
indeed. If we believe Pliny, it can change the sex, 
who reports himself to have seen it; and the run- 
ning Montaigne speaks of such another. Nor is it 
only thus powerful, when the object of the mind is at 
home in ourselves, but also when it lights on things 
abroad and apart. Opinion makes women fair, and 


‘nen lovely ; opinion makes men wise, yalliant, rich, 
| may, any thing. And whatsoever it can do, on one 


side, to please and flatter us, it can do the same, on 
the other side, to molest and grieve us; asif every 
man had a several seeming truth in his soul, which, if 
he follows, can for a time render him either happy or 
miserable. Here lies all the difference ; if we light 
on things but seeming, our felicity fades; if on 
things certain and eternal, it continues. 

It is sure, we should bring all opinions to reason 
and true judgment, there to receive their doom of ad- 
mittance or ejection, but even that, by the former, ig 
often seduced, and the grounds that we follow are 
erroneous and false. I will never, therefore, wonder 
much at any man, that I see swayed wich particular 
affections to things sublunary. There are not more 
objects of the mind, than dispositions. Many things 
I may love, that I can yield no reason for; or, if I 
do, perhaps opinion makes me coin that for a reason, 
which another will not assent unto. How vain then 
are those, that, assuming a liberty to themselves, 
|would yet tie all men to their tenets ; conjuring all 
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ee pe er are rere “ 
men to the trace of their steps, when it may be, what 
js truth to them, is error to another as wise. [like 
not men that will be gods, and have their judgments 
absolute. If I have liberty to hold things as my 
mind informs me, let me never desire to take away 
the like from another. 


me. If those cannot satisfy, I think I may wish any 
man to satisfy his own conscience ; for that, I sup- 
pose, will bear him out in the things that it justly ap- 
proves. Why should any man be violent for that, 
which is more diverse than the wandering judgments 
of the hurrying vulgar, more changing than the love 
of inconstant women, more multifarious than the 
sports and plays of nature, which are every minute 
fluctuous, and returning in their new varieties? The 
best guide that I would choose, is the reason of an 
honest man, which I take to be a right-informed con- 
science; and as for books, which many rely on, they 
shall be to me as discourses but of private men, that 
must be judged by religion and reason ; so not to tie 
me, unless these and my conscience join in the con- 
seut with them. 





SCALE OF BEING. 


Tue scale 
Of being is a graduated thing, 
And deeper than the vanities of power, 
Or the vain pomp of glory, there is writ 
Gradation in its hidden characters. 


THE 


Tne variety in the human form and countenance, 


is a wise and benevolent provision for the happiness 


of man. While there is such a diversity in the cli- 
mate of different sections of the earth, in order that 
its numerous productions may flourish, it is necessary 
that the occupants of these different sections should 
also vary in form, size and color. Whether we 
regard the stinted son of perpetual winter, or the 
swarthy child of perpetual summer, the Ainerican or 
the Asiatic, or any of the inhabitants of earth, we dis- 
cover a remarkable adaptation to the spot they inhabit, 


But it is not enough that different nations should be 


thus distinguished from each other. Individuals of 
the same nation, even of the same family, though 


they may be similar in many points, must still be dis- || 


tinctly characterized in some way, or the peace of 


society would be subverted. The whole scene of | 


life would be a ‘Comedy of Errors.’ 


ing to each of his intelligent creatures, a face which 
exhibits unerring marks of individuality. ‘The scale 
of ’* physical’ ‘being is a graduated thing.’ 

Mind, like the human countenance, is the same in 
its outline wherever found. Vet, as in the counte- 
nance, there is diversity enough to prevent mistakes. 


Indeed, there is a much wider range of difference | 


among men in their mental character, than in their 
physical form. Between Newton and an ignorant 
African, there is a broad distance as to intellectnal 
ability ; but every step of this interval is occupied. 
Few, indeed, approach the former, but still enough to 
keep the line unbroken; and should some powerful 
intellect surpass that great philosopher, it would only 
increase the distance between the most learned and 
the most illiterate. Midway in this scale of mind is 
the great mass of men, neither wise nor foolish ; yet 
wise cnough to manage the common concerns of life, 
and foolish enough to consider themselves very wise. 
Certain manifestations, in a greater or less degree, 
are necessary to constitute mind; and the promi- 
nence of one of these, determines its specific charac- 
ter. There are persons who seem possessed of un- 
bounded knowledge, and are prepared to speak on any 
subject, who are mere rememberers. In some, im- | 


If fair arguments may per- | 
suade, I shall with quiet show what grounds do lead’ 


The counte- | 
nance is the most convenient standard of identity, and | 


agination is supreme. All their intellectual labor 
consists in forming visions of brightness or darkness, 
to be copied by the pen and pencil. Others are rca- 


tation to the most important results. 


that 


in the temple of the invisible mind, 
The godlike and undying intellect, 
There are distinctions that will live in Heaven, 
When time is a forgotten circumstance. 
But by far the most important line of distinction 
among mankind, is that which divides them into good 





| dation,’ and not ‘ in hidden characters.’ 
| Newtons in morality, may not be celebrated, yet they 


|exist; and the distance between the best and worst || 
/on earth, is not less than that between the most |, 


‘learned and the most ignorant. Compare such an 


‘one as Howard, whose very soul was benevolence, | 


‘with the wretch who is continually plotting the mise- 
|, ry and ruin of others; compare the man of piety and 
‘'moral excellence, with the hardened pirate, who, 


But there are | 
intellects which have no characteristic ; which re- | 
ceive impressions from surrounding objects and per- | 
sons, as passively as wax under a seal. How true 


| 
soners who distinguish the truth, and follow its dic- | 


blush with honest indignation at the ‘ cringing trade,’ 
so manifest among us, even in the editors of some 
of the best periodicals of our country. We say 
there are those who blush, and we dare rank our- 
selves among the number. How we ask —and we 
ask it with meaning — how, if this spirit is allowed 
to exist, are we to establish a national literature ? 
Who is to establish it? and on what foundation is it 
to be reared? Such questions as these should come 


| home with powerful interest, to the hearts of all who 


| 
| 


| 


| boasting of the murders he has committed, hastens to || 


| add another to the list; compare the pure and inno- | 


cent female, whose thoughts seem ‘ not of this world,’ 
| with the wretched being ‘ whose steps take hold on 


hell, and say, is there not a graduated scale of moral | ; : ‘ s 
|| man’s immortality, evinced in nature; and we do 


| existence ? 
These rather than of intellect, are the ‘ distinctions 


| 


desire their own good, and the glory of their country. 

If, in reply to the above remarks, we are solicited 
to furnish examples of talent, of genius really de- 
serving notice in our country, we point with a high 


ii {eeli i . Joreiv , 
and bad. In the moral character, ‘there is writ gra- || iecling of complaisance, to Percival, Bryant, &c., and 


Though the || 


to the writer whose name stands at the head of this 
article, a man not universally known perhaps to every 
lover of a purely elevated and classical style, as he 
will be, and that too at no very distant period. Da- 
na, though he has not written profusely, has notwith- 
standing produced some of the truest poetry of 
America. His pages generally display an intimate 
acquaintance with his art, an ease of expression, an 
active observation, a knowledge of the heart, and an 
elevated and moral pathos, worthy of the highest 
commendation. We cannot forbear here, though we 


intended only to make a few simple remarks respect- 


| that will live in Heaven.’ Though he, who on earth | : : 
|| to call it theirs. 
} 


| has most deeply scrutinized the displays of God’s 


_ power and wisdom, may most successfully continue ‘|| 
| those holy investigations if he reaches Heaven; yet | 


| far above him will be placed the humble man, who 


| most sedulously studied the moral attributes of God, |; 


and most carefully conformed his conduct to the | 


will of his Maker. 


All cannot be equal in physica) form. Nor are all 


able to reach a high degree of intellectual attainment. | 


There are barriers placed to endeavors to excel in 
knowledge, but every one may aspire to the highest 
degree of moral excellence. 
why the poor and the ignorant, may not surpass the 
‘rich and the learned. 


every individual ! 





We are happy in finding a correspondent who can 
re a) 


' 


Here there is no reason || 


| 


| 
| 
| 


speak so warmly; and if justice and judgment shall be | 


be sought out, there is reason for the belief, that our 
| truly gifted men will meet with that fame Which is their 
own peculiar reward; and, moreover, that America will 
{stand upon her own broad and deep foundations, re- 
| spected and revered. 


RICHARD H. DANA. 


BY THE IDLER. 








| 
| 
| 
| Original. 
| 
| 
| 


| Tue day is fast passing by when Foreign Review- 
| ers shall be allowed, with their characteristic viru- 
lence, to denounce the matter coming from the Amer- 
‘ican press as trash; and we gladly bid it God speed. 
_ For long there has existed the vile spirit of fawning 
| servility among us, to whatever bears an English 


} 


How impartial, that the station which he shall | 


He who rules over all has displayed his power, in giv- occupy in the spiritual world, is within the choice of || 


if 


persevered in by each one, and if talent and genius shall | 


stamp ; too long have we cramped our minds, allowed | 


| . oe — 
— to the awful opinions of London critics. 


There is no true born American, no true native spirit, | 
ee has determined to be a scholar, a man, and a|} Nothing is so mortifying to the fine skin of vanity 


our energies to lie dormant, by giving such slavish || 


ing the man, giving one quotation, where he ap- 
proaches ‘ the inimitable sublime.’ The occasion is 


Coleridge no injustice, or any other poet, either side 
of the Atlantic, when we say they should be proud 


O, listen, man! 
A voice within us speaks the startling word, 
‘Man, thou shalt never die!’ Celestial voices 
Hymn it around our souls ; according harps, 
By angel fingers touched, when the mild stars 
Of morning sang together, sound forth still 
The song of great immortality : 
Thick clustering orbs, and this our fair domain, 
The tall, dark mountains, and the deep-toned seas, 
Join in this solemn, universal song. 


O, listen ye, our spirits; drink it in 
From all the air! ’T is in the gentle moonlight ; 
’T is floating in the day’s setting glories; Night, 
Wrapt in her sable robe, with silent step 
Comes to our bed and breathes it in our ears: 
Night, and the dawn, bright day, and thoughtful eve, 
All time, all bounds, the limitless expanse, 
As one vast mystic instrument, are touched 
By an unseen, living Hand, and conscious chords 
Quiver with joy in this great jubilee. 


His writings, we admit, have not many such passa- 
ges as the above, but still there is enough glorious 
poetry, and real excellence, scattered indiscriminately 
over his pages, to set him in the foremost rank of 
native poets, and give him a strong claim to the ad- 


miration of those who shall succeed him. Were we 


, seated to furnish a long and comprehensive survey 
of his genius, we could enumerate many other beau- 


ties and striking passages, and we would also point 
out some of his faults — for faults he has — and we 
trust we do not belong to that class, who commend 
without some little reflection at least. We should 
accuse him, in rare instances, of redundancy ; and, 
in many, of bad versification ; but this is out of our 
power at present, and we close with a simple request, 
that the reader will examine ‘for himself: and if he 
cannot discover something in his writings just pub- 
lished, demanding more than we have allowed, we 
had better destroy our Colleges, burn our libraries, 
and counsel our men of genius to seek the plow and 
shoe-bench. 





patriot, who will not here give us a loud amen, and || 8S the application of a rough truth. 
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DESCRIPTIONS OF MORNING AND EVENING. | beoted by Thomson, in hie ‘denies of a sum- | Thowk we suppose our rivals may be receiving an 
ae } mer evening, with propriety even more striking : {|i injury, and are inclined to boast of our own strength, 
Original. His folded flock secure, the shepherd home and to taunt others with wedkness ; yet it may often 
eee ; : ; ilies merry hearted, and by turn relieves be discovered that, in fact, we are the person 
Ir is interesting to notice under what various as- | The ruddy milk maid of her brimming pail. 4 tl t ; t ‘ | : “ i i _ 
, iave the most reason to complain. » ee. #, 
pects morning and evening have been presented by |) ‘Indeed, it is very seldom that you will find a choice | P fn 
5 " 8 is > ak 
different writers. All appear to take different cir-| of circumstances thet strikingiy agree in any num- | lad 
. . . } | > = 
cumstances, and to present things in different man- | ber of writers. Some select the most minute cir- | Poet 2. had 
ners. Even where the scenes are mainly similar, | cumstances which entirely escape the observation of! i aE Wi oe iahinmantoiastys wel 
objects widely different have been introduced into the | others, who prefer objects more prominent and char- I flow 
description, and the effect produced on the mind has | acteristic. Cattle quietly grazing, rustics wending 1 Orivinal. tha 
varied no.less strikingly. All this is to be accounted | their way homeward, and birds melodiously warbling, | on cali thair wishes vain life 
ss : | | JE N ra I ishes Vo 
tor by the fact, that men do not view the scynes | enter into the description of one; while the buzz For Wealth and her attendant train, : the 
alike or with the same completeness, and that their | of insects, and the prattle of children, compose a a — ny Wisnes Wo; wh 
sso i ; GE > ‘ ae And sometimes find a rising sig! }j 
ssociating powers are different. Even if they did | part of the description of another. In fact, there is |, sag a cag -_ 
view them in the same order, the feelings produced || no end to the variety of circumstances which poets As I their track pursue. rs 
- 4 . ° ° ° 2 t Prat of} it iw P ay pave : 
would be no less different, owing to the wonderful |! and prose writers have introduced into their descrip- — = it 35 9 wieor lerave, ne 
neil ar ee bie ‘ Except When [I would tain relieve mM 
principle of association. So that whetherthe scenes | tions of these different seasons ; and the train of || The irenichadl and the aes pes 
be the same or not, the descriptions must be expected | thoughts into which they have been led, is no less || [ — for myself —I would not be wo 
to vary with the ever-changing views and feelings of || various than the circumstances themselves. ! ~~ sage pd — ot. NY; whi 
( ee ‘ | ; : é : t + eaps Of goiden ore. 
each individual mind. | The freshness of morning, as indicative of a world || Give me a habitation low, hur 
The effect produced by Evening is beautifully rep- || regenerated, and the tranquillity of evening as har- i ag ge of equipage and show, tree 
x q : i age , ; : | n some secluded va ' 
resented in a piece by Mrs. Barbauld, styled the monizing with the idea of a world about to sink into); Mid pi poste sane ce sae? solt 
‘Summer’s Evening Meditation,’ wherein her train | repose, are among the most familiar topics of such i Except where rain-bow flowers are seen, ae 
of thoughts is Jed into a contemplation of the sublime descriptions. The poet, as he contemplates morning, |) Alittle Fa aap . Sg roi see 
" R . R j v de eal pre 
w onders of the firmament. Earth scarcely mingles | especially in rural scenes, can hardly refrain from |: Fragrant and bleoming should appear, ’ 
in the description, as if it were forgotten in the all- | singing the praises of his Creator, and expressing his Alt beauty to the eye; 
; , : : : ‘ = And « ro od weiss 
absorbing glories on high. She gazes with rapture | gratitude for that restoration, as it were, from death -agphant t i, zetables stor ‘ ont 
. 5 ’ fi : ; : O spres ospliable board 
on the starry spectacle, and fancies that there is a: to life, by which not only himself, but all animated | In rich variety; hati 
tongue in every siar creatures come forth with renewed mental and bodily As apices agp trees hirsute, plai 

That talks with man and woes him to be wise. | hes Ras ero pagent ith some tor shade and some for fruit, 

t s __|, Powers. He feels at this season an elasticity, which To crown my lonely cot ; of | 

Her thoughts now wander to the pale moon, to soli- | drives away all gloomy thoughts, and excites grate- And weeping elias am ample rew, reg) 

tary Mars, to the vast orb of Jupiter, to the ful and devout meditation. His thoughts roam With plitte ring dew-drops ys ‘nding low, ligh 
"i : : : Should deck the peacetu Spot; | , 

dim verge _ to the season of childhood, of which morning is so A mountain distantly behind, , —_ 

hag here cheerless a mid _ watery "pa | strikingly emblematical, and with that, a train of im- |} Where ceaseless waves the busy wind, desi 

n gloomy pomp siis like an exiled monarch. | ; 

ear. ; ; if ; rere | ages arises in long and harmonious succession. || — ew oe 8 te : rs “9 
She imagines herself soaring through the ‘ ing || : : ek eal Me thes ae a ae — 
Feces g throug e © growing || At evening , the poet’s feelings repose in sober | Safe sheltered from the noon-tide blaze, ber 

ome, m@ untried regions, scanning the wonders of the || || complacency, or are tinged with a glow of thankful |. And angry storms that blow. 

invisible. At last, Iinagination tired, and thoughts | delight. The day is now past. His life has bee Then give me calm, domestic peace, . - 

astonished, droop, and she returns to earth ¢ to deck || 4 4 ; 7 a 
’ : ‘preserved and he has been the subject of numberless || To gild my path obscure ; bow 

again her known, accustomed spot.’ She concludes  yndeserved blessings. For these he feels thankful. | Ei amy the great on me look down, ora 
vith this gentle and confiding strain : \| ‘ , ‘ 1c proud deride, the haughty frown, 

> 5 | The shades of night advance, and he thinks of death |; And censuring say, ‘ You ‘re poor,’ pie 

; _ Let me here, |;and the grave. He is reminded too of the evening || I would not envy kings their thrones resp 

Content and grateful, wait the appointed time, of man’s existence, when the little life that remains, || The rich their wealth or splendid d mes, 

And ripen for the skies: the hour will come, : i . Soe Nor all that earth could give, 

W hen all these splendors bursting on my sight, | seems like the expiring lustre of the noon-day’s sun. | But blest in my obscurity, : 

“ ail nan unveiled, and to my ravished sense, | He is impressed more deeply with a sense of his “— full of days know how to dis _ 

nlock the glories e wor mow 4 7 nd greet ¢ eg sile 
ilock the glories of the world unknown. | dependance, as the death-like hour of sleep ap- |! ene en Gn: P.H.B ~ 
er ; ‘ . i . . D. ust 
Here the description of Evening is peculiar, and | proaches. A thousand such thoughts rush across his | ; i 
, a laa . ; : ‘ z adv: 
ihe feelings and associations are no less so. Another | mind, suggesting others in still wider variety, and af- |) Py Sonnet annexed is | l in tl f' 
7 ji | i : : ‘ome \ : st annexed is by a gentleman now in the SO Ti 
poet, instead of wandering among th || fording appropriate to ? r ; 

“- ae: . e planetary orbs, | g approp topics for description. far West, whose ‘Hymns to the Heathen Divinities, ies 
ne e ' : ; A > 
inight have selected other circumstances as fitter || THE POOL AND CASCADE. and some other matters, have given him a reputation as ‘for 
subjects for description. Falconer, for instance, in i a writer, among those who have seen and known his land 
the beautiful poem of the ‘Shipwreck,’ describes | oe || writings, which will ever remain fresh and unchangea- sir 
evening, as the ship i ighi ; P ‘ |, ble. Mr. Pike is ¢ blishing a ve » of prose te 
‘Woe tine f Pn ,’ ” niger anchor and | ‘Wuar makes you shiver so?’ said a bright little’ se . sh onto ee ees 6 tees a pre ie 
departing from the hav im- ;, and poetry, Which, we tru: villvender his name more cen 

_ pie oii ' ae an a uces many Im- | cascade, that was leaping and dancing in the air, ‘Your || ,, a iy oo ae : pohes : : } ee i a 
es taken from . xtensively known; for we know that his writings wil 1am 
: and objects is eye rests on the || form is all wrinkled, and the wind moves you at its Ppt ee alia al sii aap Ai — “an 
‘ fleecy train, blithe skipping o’er yon hill ;’ he listens || wil], — As for me, I am so enn the dnaen rest every true lover of literature and genius. We plea 
’ forts are shall endeavor to enrich our work wi ‘eof his e v1 
io the ‘warbling birds;’ he gazes on the ‘ golden || powerless ! : rat ype -_ act ari a halite ri 
ed i| fusions, 1f possible, too 
iime and orange,’ the ‘crystal streams, that velvet || « Perhaps,’ doubtingly answered the Pool. ‘I know I 7 tak 
it iJ ° ~~ ane 
meadows lave,’ — on the glassy ocean and the wood- |! that I am liable to be affected by the other more |; — rn a 7 
land scene. hee tw. II Se a ; i : et 
mee : All = spin ans cursorily in- |! powerful ministers of earth; Iam confident that I.) Original. — 
roduced, give vivacl n ; : : j aaa c 
2 »g y and naturainess to the scene, || cannot always be a mirror in which you can behold | Shen tn wet Rentifel+ but in her eve box. 
in the same manner as groups of animals, which | yourself. I know that I am changeable, but there || N oe - iS den 
sae Rs: E . | ’ 1 No common spirit shadows forth itself — . 
— “> ” beauty and reality to the picture. are those who love to see my changes; and do you i So mild, so quiet, so serenely wise a 
Another Englis ir, i ibi |) 5 a i spss ia rece 
ee a , ee poet, a describing eve- | | think that I must always be below you here, to give || Yet merry, as of any dainty elf * aa 
ing, W f : ; ee is pea 
: h a fait oe o 1ich almost seems reality, | i | you beauty? No! our mother, earth, sends forth the 1] That dances on the turf by star-lit skies th 
introduces a i| {| 1 © Se ae 
= * variety of o jects, proper fur the occa- | wind upon me, to break the mirror in which you are || And such a friend she is—so good and true, we | 
s.on, and suitable for the circumstances. Nothing || reflected ; and when it comes, it may be a punish." So free from envy, scorn or prejrdiee — T 
cin be more appropriate than these two lines, in || ment for your haughtiness. I do not feel injured —|j — Sh° #8 8 constant as high heaven is blue ; 8 36 
which he represents the toils of the day as over, and i! I do not complain — it is you, babbling cascade!’ | She seems like some most gentle, lustrous star, Vall 
the tired lab ; | Which men will love because it dazzles not — F 
ir orer as returning home : The little cascade shrank a little towards the earth, .| And tech 8 seein : ee 
neh id thoug rear away my life afar 
a the _— the heifers roam, le if abashed by the reproof, and again having re- | Still cm - agitate ad psetioningi R 
he wearied reaper seeks his home | } NS Mountainous and savage spot, the 
covered its haught | li lt wi 
1 ghtiness, danced and sparkled about, | I think of her as one who soothed my eare, rote 


A circumstance somewhat similar has been se-|/as if nothing had happened. 


And did her best to keep me from despair. 
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Tur Far. — For the first time in our life, we attended 
a fair, in this city, which was conducted by the young | 
ladies of Mr. Brace’s flourishing Institution. Scarcely |; 
had we passed the threshold of the hall-door, before we | 
were greeted with the thousand, blended perfumes of a | 
flower garden; and immediately were we 
that part of the grotto where they were flourishing in | 
life and beauty. The soft eyes of the fairies gazed 
there brightly— gems of light in the pearl caskets 
which they adorned ; and as we bent down to admire the 
delicate perfume 
sounding whispers, and found ourself suddenly unbur- 
thened of a portion of our scrip. 
onward by the hundreds with eager hearts and sparkling 


eyes, 


which could have been planned only by some super- 
human power, or German poet. There in the midst of 
irees and plants, which were continually breathing the 
softest odors, various kinds of animals were dancing and 
sporting, at the command of the young fairies who were 
in the midst of them, while a band of musicians stood 
prepared to enliven the scene by their performances. 

Wishing to see, as much as possible, of the whole 
scene by which we were surrounded, we rapidly moved 
on towards a long, banqueting table, where our incli- 
nation Jed us to pay tribute—and to our surprise there 
plainly shone ijorth on the wall, as if written by the finger 
of Beauty the words For rus West. 
regret the paying of that tribute. To us, this was a de- 
lighiful part of the spectacle —though it was not the | 
contre of attraction, yet it seemed the end of each one’s 
desires, for here, pilgrims weary with journeying came 
tu refresh themselves — here were delivered viands and 
drinks of most delicious flavors, and here the ‘ words that 
burn’ were exchanged for the ‘ looks that spoke !’ 

Having examined many of the fragile yet graceful 
structures here, we were pushed on to a bright, green 
bower, where the Sybils sat enthroned to deliver their 
oracles! Kneeling with all due respect, before their 
august majesties, we begged to know our destiny. The 
response speedily followed : 

The butterfly you chase —which now may appear, 
Will never be nearer, perhaps not so near. 

Truly, this was mysterious—and we pass it over in 
silence, deep and profound. This response was but 
just uttered, when a slight whisper behind us, made us 
advance thitherward ; and never did we behold anything 
so fascinating as the gossamer dresses there exposed — 
there, too, were butterflies of various colors, 
land, and many other 


indescribable, ingeniously con- 


structed and beautiful articles, which pen cannot tell nor | 


recollection recall. 
centre ; 


We made a revolution around this 
and had things, of which we neither knew the 
name or design, offered for owr acceptance. What most 
pleased us was a pair of card-racks wrought elegantly 


With shells, but of so slight a structure as to bid defiance | 


to our touch. We would have given anything to have 
taken them home; but we could not. And there in that 
spot we stood contemplating the numbervless beauties 
around. We were, then, asked to look into a magical 
box —but hesitated. We never were fond of such hid- 
den mysteries ; nevertheless, after buying a gold-covered 
Bible and holding it in our hand, we took a peep — but 
regretted. We fled with consternation, from the scene, 
lor we perceived that in our hurry and bustle to attend 
the fair, our cravat had not been properly arranged -- 
we iad entirely forgotien it! 

The receipts for the evening, we understand, were 
8 360, to be used for the support of Missionaries, in the 
Valley of the 





Mississippi. 





Reaping. — The influence which r ‘ading exerts on 
the mind, cannot be estimated by one who has not de- 
voted a considevable portion of his time to books. 


attracted to | 


of a tall wild plant, we heard silver | 
Involuntarily pressed | 


and fantastic dresses, we entered a bower of curious | 
workmanship, where the eye was greeted with sights | 


We shall never |; 


and the | 
‘forty-seventh proposition,’ and the whole of New Hol- | 


1 There is is no 0 object a humanity so worthy of pity, as 
|| that one who reads nothing — who has no time to read! 
|| Vain, frivulous excuse! No time to read! What! has 
} the deimd of business so much hold on you? has the | 

cares of the domestic circle deprived you cf an opportu- 
|| nity to benefit yourself, and your offspring, or your re- 
|| lations? Cannot an hour, even, be found ina whole 
| | day i in which you can lay aside cares and anxieties, and | 
|| freshen your mind with a harvest of thought? 

There is no man in the world who cannot find time to 
| ; read; and this is but the paltry, vile excuse of a mind 
| which is too dull and base for exercise, or which is 
| solely bent on hoarding up gold, or which has some oth- 
|, er idol in view that it would grasp and cherish. 

We have marked those in the world who never find 
time to read. We have carefully tracked the course of 
one, in particular, and we know that person to be totally 
, devoid of all good principle; and we know, too that his 

neglect of reading has brought down upon him, irre- 
trievable ruin. We should ail be careful to improve our 
moments of leisure, by acquiring general information, 
if we would know pleasure and enjoy happiness. 


i 


a 


RepusiicaTions — Slavish publishers are daily giving 


most loathsome stuff, in the shape of novels, &c., &c. 
The only desire of these men is to gain pocket money, 
and they know well that they are pulling the 


strings. 


right 
They boast with Arion brazenness that they 
can sell five hundred republications to one American || 


* 


, that is English, however poorly written or printed —| 
that one work of Bulwer’s will out-cash any ten Amer- 
ican author’s works, however voluminous; and that 

'| they can printan English work at a much lower rate 
i than an American — that they can get any work puffed 
by sending a copy to an Editor; and that the public is 
so easily deceived, and so much love to be cheated, and 


republishing an English work however vile its contents. 





“Tuam O’ Shante 
is soon to be exhibited in this city. 


We saw the group |, 
assure our readers || 
| that we were never so much gratified by an exhibition || 
'of statuary. No one would imagine that stone could be || 
|;made to ‘speak;’ but the nineteenth century accom- | 
| plishes every thing; and some new wonder created ev- 
| ery day, causes us to wonder less. In fact, if the world | 
should blot ‘ wonder’ 


| some days since in Boston, and we 


goes on as it has heretofore, we 
from the vocabulary. 

The subjoined anecdote, by the Rev. Timothy Flint, 
in the October number of the Knickerbocker, will give 
some idea how true this group is to nature. 

‘That there isno mistake, in regard to the general 
impression of life produced by the view of this group, is 
proved by the following anecdote, of the literal truth of 
which there can be no doubt. A citizen invited his lady 
as they were passing the place of exhibition, to enter 
and see it. She declined, alleging that such shows were 
generally worthless deceptions. But the door being 
open, the lady looking in, observed that there must be 





; something striking in it, or else the party of quakers on | 


| the opposite side of the room would not show so much 
delight in witnessing it. The group, seen at this dis- 
tance, has the appearance of quakers in a frolic; and 
the lady had mistaken those figures for life.’ 

Anoiier anecdote has just come under our notice, 
; Which will more fully illustrate the perfect success which 
/the artist has obtained. A little girl, it appears, 
taken to the exhibition room, and, of course, was highly 
|delighted. Her eve was constantly riveted on the group, 
and when her mother called her, and said it was time to 
' go, the child, looking intently on Tam — who holds acup 
in hand— replied, * , ull he drinks it.’ 


was 


Stop mother, 
to take ‘ time 
to seize him by the bald, slippery 


Some puties oF aN Epiror. — Not only 
but 
To jump a 


by the torelock,’ 


pate! the sound of ‘copy’ to the desk, as 


forth from their contaminated presses the vilest and || 


work / and that anything will be seized by the public 


to have its money filched, that they hazard very little in || 


Tam O’ Suanrer.— We understand that the group of || 
r,’ by the self-taught artist, Mr. J. Thom, | 


i if a potent minister of of wrath had eonsennied him. To 
'| make every thing out of nothing. ‘To scrawl some- 
thing wonderfully new. To pitch whole shelves of 
|| thought on the ‘cases’ at a command muttering, 
|| whether they are wanted or not. In fine, to be knocked 
| about by a sour set of clever fellows, who are apt to hav: 
their spells of melancholy; and always to be yourselt 
| the most pleasant and most humble observer of orders 


formed into a 
They 


Tue Students of Washington College, 
company of Archers, paraded last Saturday. 
| made a fine appearance, and moved marshally through 
| the public streets. 
sing, and as it is doubtless the first company of Archers 
| which has been formed in this country it presents quite 
| a novel and interesting spectacle. The far famed band 
| of Robin Hood, we believe, could not have presenied 
| more commanding, or firmer ranks, than did these active 
and independent Archers. 


Their uniform was simple but impo- 





{| 
| NOTES FOR THIS NUMBER. 


| Tue North American Review is out, containing seve- 
1} ~ s . + 
'| ral very fairly written and several very poorly written 


| 
{| 


articles; yet still sustaining itself handsomely. ‘The 
|| American Journal of — &c., is also abread, (ul! oi 
|| interesting and useful matter — a sterling number. The 


| New England Magazine ne October is wnusually inier- 
esting, containing some very fair articles in prose, anda 
clever article in poetry, by McLellan, whose verses lat- 
| terly have been very scarce. We wish the Editor sue- 
cess; trusting, however, that he will give a sironge: 
| tone tohis work. The main fault is sleepiness — it Is 
| all wax work without life. The I 
on our table, and is now edited by the Rev. Timothy Flint 
| who talks with a good deal of youthful 
ardor, though being, as he tells us, 
| capital Lette 
'| are the most prominent pieces. 


Knickerbocker is here 
buoyancy and 
health. A 
r, and an article, on the English Trav 

The latter is one of 
|| best articles we have examined this many aday, and ile 
|| Yorkers should read it, if they wish to cherish chit-chat 


in bad 


|| —their remarkable propensity. The Annuals, The 
Token, The Pearland The Offering are published. We 
have seen only the last two, the first of which is rather 
poor as respects plates — and the latter superior. We 


Sartain finds encourage- 
The literary character of 


are pleased to find that Mr. 

|| ment for his mezzotint-work. 
these works is only We shall notice The 
| Token, hereafter, if we obtain a copy. 

The Hermethenean, a first number, a periodical sup- 
|| ported by the Students of Washington College, is a right 
| pleasant work — quite mercurial and modest withal, and 
\| the best first number of a College work which we eve: 
|saw. We shall be quite mistaken if the work does not 

receive an unusually strong support. The verses ‘To 
| an Eye > are worth all that is demanded for th 
volume. ‘Press on, masters!’ 


tolerable. 


Stone 


3% Subscribers in this city, 
receive their numbers, 
Office and leave 


‘who do not regularly 
will please call The Pear! 
their address. 





To Correspondents, 


Tue verses from New Haven do not suit us, for sev- 


{eral reasons. The author can give us something betiei 


The article from Springfield has several very beaut:- 
ful verses in it, and is somewhat* original in its thought. 
We cannot believe that the fair author will withhold 
| other pieces, because this does not exactly meet oui 
| wishes. We are 
| tion shortly. 





in hopes to receive a finished produc- 


Our correspondent * M * will oblige us by a continua- 
| ticn of his acceptable favors. 


The article on By 
It is rather putting one’s self forward, to place the name 
| over an articie, designed for the press, before the public 
} has demanded it; it is improper. 
| this in most cases for an author ; 
| or beneficial, oftentimes. 


ron has appeared in another work. 


The public will co 


and before it is prope: 
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Woyys bp JF. G. Percival.— Music by J. Apkroyv. 


Andante Moderato. 











Thou lord of the sea! The il - lu = sion is o - ver, That 


\ 
l 


bound me_ to thee; 





lover, 
| 
| 
} 














dolce 


cres. 





I loved thee too deeply, Far over the billow 
To hate thee and | 

Tain blind to the brightest, 
My country can give ; 

But [cannot behold thee 
In plunder and gore, 

And thy Minna can fold thee 
In fondness no more. 








cannot regret thee, Tho’ dearest thou wert, Nor canI for-get thee, 


ive: Thy black vessel rides, 
The wave is thy pillow 
Thy pathway the tides ; 
Thy cannons are pointed, 
Thy red flag on hizh, 
The crew are undaunted, 
But yet thou must die. 


e 
=_® 














Thou art gone from thy 














ses 
A 





piu lento a tempo 


——_——-2 





sXe 


Thou Lord of 


my heart. 





I thought thou wert brave, 
As the sea kings of old; 
jut thy heart is aslave, 
And avietimn to gold: 
My faith ean be plighted 
To none but the free ; 


My fond hopes in thee. 


I will not wpbraid thee; 
[ leave thee to bear 
The shame, thou hast made thee, 
lis dangers and care: 
As thy banner is 
Far over the 
Thy low heart has blighted O! iny foud hear 
And breaking for thee. 

















My heart thou hast broken, 
Thou Lord of the wave ! 

Thou hast left me a token 
To rest in thy grave : 

Tho’ false, mean, and cruel, 
Thou still mast be dear, 

And thy name like a jewel 
Be treasured up here. 


streaming 





is dreaining 














‘ Wuosoever shall smite thee on thy right cheek turn 
to him the other also.’ A school mistress, wishing to in- 
culcate the principle of forbearance in her pupils, ad- | 
duced the passage of scripture above, with some familiar | 
explanations. She said to them, that if one of their little | 
companions should strike them on one cheek; they should 
turn to him the other cheek and let him strike that. Lit- | 
tle M. remembered the lesson. One day her mother was | 
called to the door by her cries, and found a brother, ' 


| 


younger than the little girl, violently striking her, and 


she was turning to him, aliernately, one cheek and then 


the other, to receive the puny blows. On being asked 
why she did so, she replied —‘ Miss S. says, if any body 
strikes me on one check, I must let him strike me on the 
other also.’ 

This should learn teachers to beware how they attempt 
to instruct children in truths, which their young minds 


cannot readily understand; unless they he accompanied 


_ with such plain and simple illustrations that they cannot 
| be misapprehended. 


A person conversing with a young man about reading, 
| gave him the old rule—‘that to read well, you must 
‘read as you would talk.’ A little sister, about four years 
| of age, standing by, immediately replied, in a tone of 

reproof, ‘he don’t talk well,’ meaning that he sometimes 


| used profane language. 





























